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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FOURTH MONTH 30, 


GLENBURNIE-ON-LAKE-GEORGE 

The INN will be open to guests the middle of 
June. Its capacity has been considerably increased 
by the completion of the Annex in the large grove 
of pines and birches just south of the Inn. Several 
improvements have been made in the Inn itself 
which will add to the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests. Reservations now being made. E. H. 
Garwood, Mgr. For rates, etc., and booklet, 


address, 
HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


COTTAGES and BUILDING SITES. 


“Sunset Cottage”’ for rent. Furnished, 9-rooms, 
spring water supply. In large pine grove on 
water front. 

“Rancocas Bungalow”’ for rent. Furnished, 
6-rooms and bath, spring water supply. Extended 
view. 

Beautiful lake front building lots for sale Ex- 
tended view of lake and mountains with every 
advantage of this world famous region. 

For a good and safe investment secure a lot at 
Glenburnie, at the present low prices. Send for 
full particulars and list of present lot owners. 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & SON, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 


I offer for sale to close an estate, 1 certificate 
for 3 shares full paid, and | certificate for 3 shares 
50% paid”’ of above company. 


J. H. MITCHELL, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 


MOYLAN, PA. 


For Rent—A home for the summer months. All | 


modern conveniences. 


Edwin A. Hoopes. 


ye 
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WANTED. 


ANTED — AT APINGTON FRIENDS’ 

School, a woman for the position of Precept- 
ress, to take charge of the students in matters per- 
taining to their comfort, heaith and general well 
being. No housekeeping duties. Some teaching 
experience would be of advantage, though not 
a necessary qualification. Apply to Louis B. 
Ambler, Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 

ANTED. — WORK BY THE DAY BY A 

good house cleaner. Address H. J. Stahl, 
210 N. llth St., Phila. 


ANTED—PAINTING, WHITE WASHING, 
Carpenter Work, Gardening, etc., by a man- 
of-all-work. H. J. Stahl, 210 N. lith St., Phila, 


ANTED—BY FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A COL- 
ored girl of 12 or 14 to help with general 
housework. Those knowing of such reply to No. 
21, Intelligencer Office. 


WANTED—A FRIEND OF WIDE EXPERI- 
ence desires a position as matron or manag- 
ing housekeeper and care of an invalid combined. 
Reliable testimonials given. No. 23, this office. 


A COLLEGE STUDENT WISHES A POSI- 
tion for July and August as tutor, companion 
or mother’s helper; especially fond of tutoring. 
Address Box 226, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


Continued on page iii. 
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LARGE HATS, TOQUES ®@ BONNETS 
of the wearable kind yet in keep- 


ing with the Summer Fashions 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 


WATCHES 


.. PHILADELPHIA 


1910. 








BUCK HILL FALLS 


We had hoped that not a single board or lath 
would ever have to be added to the present Inn 
building. But the settlement has outgrown the 
post-office, the store, the doctor’s office, the super- 
intendent’s office, the dining room for maids and 
chauffeurs, so what were we to do? We can’t 
stand still, we must meet the growth as it comes 

The new addition is in the shape of an L and 
completely hides the kitchens from the north and 
west so that they will no longer be in sight from 
any direction. 


The post-office is to have lock boxes to facilitate 
the delivery of mail to cottagers. It will be ample 
for all future needs, we think, and will have a 
comfortable waiting lobby. The store is to be near 
the new ice boxes and will probably branch out to 
include simple notions and such things as are 
needed badly when they are needed 

The superintendent’s quarters will give him a 
private office and waiting room and is situated like 
the captain's cabin on the prow of a ship, with an 
outlook in three directions. 

The Doctors will have a waiting room and a 
private office 

The new dining room will be delightful with 
good air, a fine view and easily accessible, and just 
because we had the room we tucked in a half doz- 
en good bedrooms with private baths. 


There is some talk of using the superintendent’s 
old office as a rainy day children’s play house, but 
the superintendent thinks we might sell it as it 
could be moved and make a bungalow suitable for 
some lone person, or it could be added to, It al- 
ways was an attractive little box. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia 


HOMES DURING 
YEARLY MEETING WEEK 


The Committee on Homes of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting are Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon St.: 
John Comly, 1529 Centennial Ave.; Matilda K 
Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Rebecca Comly, 1529 Cen- 
tennial Ave.; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth and 
Race Sts. The Committee will be glad to hear 
from Friends who expect to attend and desire aid 
in securing homes. Friends in the city having 
accommodations to offer to visiting Friends should 
notify the Committee. 


New York Yearly Meeting 


Friends desiring lodging accommodations during 
the time of the approaching Yearly Meeting in 
New York, 5th Mo. 2ist to 28th, are requested ta 
make application to 


ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
42 Fisher Avenue WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Headquarters for Friends’ Supplies 


Many Friends when ordering Certificates of 
Marriage say they have already ordered their 
invitations or Announcements. | want to impress 
on every one the importance of having this done 
right, and at the fowest price. Let me have your 
order for all engraved work. 

JUST OUT—Quaker Idyls by Gardner, Price $1.00. 
Orders for any Friends’ Books (or for ether books) attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 

Y. F. A. Building. 


that combine serviceable, time-keeping qualities with a neat 
appearance and at an attractive price. 


Twenty-five dollar 


GEO. C. CHILD watch combines all these features to an exceptional degree. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


20 S. 10TH ST., PHILA. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance In school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
ie, Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth cue, Sumnaaigete. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 
Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George Sat, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 








S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
Phila., Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our Photo Man 


is ready to develop your 
films and print your pic- 
tures, Prompt, careful 
work at moderate cost. 

All the standard cameras 
and supplies. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 











Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


- Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 





and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good =nglish 


Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 


good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonta, Pa, 


“Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery ay Bar. 


~ JOSEPH as FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


OFFICES: { 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 





Journal of the Life and Religious 
Labors of John Comly. 
(Late of Byberry, Pa.) 
661 pages Price, $2.00 


Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 


Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Purity, we see in the object lesson, is not the 
one thing needful; and it is better that a life should 
contract many a dirt mark, than forfeit usefulness 
in its effort to remain unspotted. 

—WILLIAM JAMES. 


A SIMPLE FACT. 

From the car window through the smoky glass, 
Five-forty-five, raw morning, sky of lead, 

Each with his little pail, I see them pass. 

If it is hard to leave the cheerful bed, 
They do not say so; there is work ahead. 

It seems a little thing to see or say, 

But ’tis a little thing that’s really done, 

Not merely said, by millions in a day, 
Under the sun or clouds that choke the sun; 
Thousands of days, too, as the cycles run. 

I do not know that there is aught to say; 
I do not think I care to wail or rave; 

For child’s bread and for wife’s bread one must pay: 
But this truth keeps a truth, to blast or save, 
That life asks much, and simple men are brave. 

In The Independent. —O. W. Firkins. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH: 

HOW CAN EACH HELP THE OTHER? 

[Address of Jesse H. Holmes, Ph. D., Professor, Swarth- 
more College, given at the National Convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association at Nashville, Tenn., in Third 
month. Reprinted from Religious Education, the bi- 
monthly journal of the R. E. A.] 

The functions of the public school have been 
stated by the National Educational Association 
as follows: 

“The ultimate object of popular education is to 
teach the children how to live righteously, health- 
ily and happily; the building of 
character is the realaimoftheschools. . . .” 

When this official body has spoken it is perhaps 
rash for a mere individual to attempt to expand 
upon its dictum. I hope it will be understood that 
1 do so, not in opposition or denial, but by way 
of interpretation. I venture to suggest that the 
whole statement may easily be understood in too 
passive a sense. 

“The chief end of man is 
thought,” says Carlyle. 

Our schools should not so much teach “how to 
live,” as give experience in actual living—right- 
eously, healthily and happily. And lest this state- 
ment may seem hypercritical, let me hasten to 
add that I believe the actual shortcoming of our 
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schools lies just here; in that they teach too much 
instead of giving more abundant life. And let me 
go further to say that the teacher is ahead of his 
public even in this matter, and presses on as fast 
as said public will let him. The discipline, the 
co-operation of the school-room and play-ground 
are life indeed. The development of the manual 
arts carries with it a noble promise; yet with a 
sinking heart I see my little folk gradually turning, 
as they have been turning in the few years of their 
school lives, from things to books. My friends, 
there is peril in the printed page. Who shall 
know this, if not we, who are students and teach- 
ers, who have to fight daily to keep our souls alive 
in the world of things fron: wuich the world of 
books invites us? I believe in our schools. I be- 
lieve they are to-day the best and strongest influ- 
ence we have to offer our children. I believe they 
do much to counteract the carelessness of the 
home, the paganism of the undeveloped gang, the 
vicious teaching of the street. But they must be 


made better and vastly better. 

The happy few who are still in the chaotic coun- 
try school with the world of the farm to conquer 
—the fewer who can carry their own personality 
unmarred through the deadly organization of the 
graded schools will not supply us with the lead- 
ership which we must have if this our splendid 


exper‘ment in Democracy is not to fail. It is not 
that the school exalts the God of battles above the 
Prince of Peace; nor that in some insidious fash- 
ion its man of success is the man of money, and 
not the man of sorrows; in all this it is ahead of 
the other influences that act on the average child, 
at least. But it takes the six-year-old child, whose 
interests are alive to every moving thing in the 
world, and whose questions are as unfailing as 
the day and as direct as a rifle shot; and some- 
how there’s a high-school scholar who reads 
books and thinks books, who, when he leaves 
school or later, has to fight his way back to the 
world of things. 

Indeed we want them to be “righteous and 
healthy and happy”—but I covet these things only 
as by-products of power in creation. “To build, 
to build—that is the noblest art of all the arts,” 
sighs Michael Angelo in Longfellow’s drama. 
More than any righteousness which is merely an 
abstaining from evil, more than any health which 
is merely the orderly workings of a body, more 
than any happiness which is a mere comfort, do 
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I covet for the child a divine unrest, a godilke 
uncontent, showing the image of divine unsatis- 
faction which drove the creator to push the lines 
of order in chaos when the waters gathered to- 
gether and the dry land appeared; when man was 
made in his image, capable, too, of the longing to 
create and failing of his likeness unless he does 
create. 

The building of character is, indeed, the real 
aim of the schools—but what is character? Asa 
people we have reached no clear conclusion as 
to what character we want. We want the boy to 
be unselfish, but not unselfish enough to share his 
possessions with the needy—unless indeed, it be 
such possessions as are so worn out that they 
will not be missed. We want him to be honest— 
but not so honest that he cannot play the game 
of business and win. We want him truthful—but 
not to the point of clear vision on our own eva- 
sions and re-arrangements. We exalt the Christ 
type as the pattern of all character, but we do not 
want our children to go to extremes in imitat- 
ing his virtues. 

Is it not a fact that the type we set ourselves 
to make in this character-building business is 
compounded of irreconcilable elements—a mon- 
strosity :—a keen, successful, business-like Jesus, 
who can lovingly down his competitors in the war- 


fare of society; a money-winning Christ; a friend 
of sinners who is never seen in bad company; a 
happy and comfortable bearer of the sorrows of 


the poor. Is not this something of the combina- 
tion held up before our children? Is it any won- 
der that the making of character is a rather hap- 
hazard process with no well defined model—no 
plan—no clear ideal even of a finished product? 

This is not a fault of the schools, but it is a 
weakness of society which is reflected in the 
schools. Do you not find it in yourself as I do in 
myself? Have you not, as I have, advised your 
boy to defend himself by force of arms although 
our supposed pattern especially advises that we 
“resist not him that is evil,” and that we “turn 
the other cheek’? Have you not, as I have, 
checked the loving enthusiasm of generosity when 
your child would have given a valued possession 
to a loved friend? Have you not, as I have, held 
up to admiration some of the bullies, the swash- 
bucklers, the pirates, and the “wealthy malefac- 
tors” of history. Why do our children admire 
chiefly, and clear up to maturity, just the type 
of hero most opposed to the Christian ideal? 

Let me repeat that I say these things as one 
who questions, not as one who complains. I do 
not believe things are going to smash; but I do 
not believe they are as they should be. I think 
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I would throw out half the book work of our 
schools, and substitute works, however crude, of 
creation. But I have no such confidence in my- 
self as to be sure—and I ask the question here. 
1 would teach history in order to teach righteous- 
ness, rather than sequence of events; I would 
have mathematics taught to inculcate truth rather 
than mere calculation; science should mean order 
and purpose and unity, rather than mechanism. 
And when pupils are old enough to be conscious 
of self I would have them consciously study right- 
eousness. Moreover, I would select my lines of 
history and my types of literature to the end of 
impressing an ideal of righteousness. And as 
a preliminary, I would have society—frankly 
examining all its theories, traditions, and sen- 
timents—honestly determine what it means by 
righteousness, and what character it wants 
to build. The school cannot do this for it- 
self, though it is one of the most important 
influences in the process. It is for the ma- 
ture citizenship of the country to clear up its 
mixed and chaotic ideals, and give the school a 
higher and nobler task than it has yet been able 
to undertake. 

But we have in our great Democracy no self- 
conscious school of good citizenship. Thus we 
have here a function without an institution to 
offer to an institution which has no well defined 
function. 

The church has experienced great changes in 
the modern centuries. Division of labor has re- 
leased it from very many of its ancient duties. It 
was once almost the only source of education; but 
this duty has been gradually taken from it, espe- 
cially in America, until it bears only an inconsid- 
erable part. The state can reach the larger num- 
ber and do the work better. Once the care of the 
sick was a church function; but more and more 
hospitals are municipal or county institutions. 
The county almshouse now receives the paupers, 
and charity organization societies struggle with 
the problem of poverty. Public orphanages and 
juvenile courts take charge of dependent and de- 
linquent children; beneficial societies help men 
over temporary emergencies, and various unions, 
fraternities, and orders supply personal sympathy 
and support in trial. The church is no longer 
looked to for authority in matters of scientific or 
historical truth. All these functions, and others, 
have been, or are being yielded. Yet it has not 
in this great division of labor, been able to find its 
own place. Take it altogether, it shows no clear 
sense of a well defined purpose. If I say that it 
rather vaguely tries to be an uplifting influence 
in the neighborhood have I not expressed all I 
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have a right to say? It is failing to get competent 


men for its pulpits, or even enough of any kind. 
It is certainly known that the church reaches in 
an effective way, only a small part of our popula- 
tion. I made an approximation on church at- 
tendance in a New England village of about 7,000 
people last summer to find that not more than one 
in ten attended either service of any church on 
the day in question. I believe this weakness, 
which is even more marked in great centres of 
population, is due to the fact that the church does 
not clearly know what it is driving at. Like the 
school, it vaguely feels that it is striving to build 
character; but like the school it lacks any clear 
definition as to the type of character it is trying 
to build. 

Of course, the assertion will be ready on many 
lips that Jesus is the model, the plan. But my 
friends, is He in practice the ideal man of the 
church any more than of the school? Does not 
the church, like the school, hold up as an ideal a 
kind of conglomerate of the meek and lowly, the 
unresisting friend of the poor, and the pushing 
modern man of business? Please understand that 
I do not say this in condemnation, but with a 
puzzled recognition that my own ideal is in the 
same mixed condition. And I believe that in no 
way can the church so effectively serve society as 
in clearing up this mixed idea as to what consti- 
tutes the ideal man in the society of our own time. 
It is in this fashion that the church can best 
serve the school, by developing in society, includ- 
ing teacher and parent, a well-defined image of 
the Christian and in impressing that image upon 
those who are to build the character of the next 
generation. This is the co-operation we should 
have; the church must find out what the good 
citizen is, and cherish him; the school must make 
him from our young barbarians. This is by no 
means to assert that the church is to decide ques- 
tions of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, as 
it has sometimes presumed to do. Judging and 
the making of decisiors are distinctly the prerog- 
ative of the individual. Every agency of child- 
hood and youth—and maturity as well—should 
be urged to press that duty upon each of us. We 
must continue to get our facts from disagreeing 
doctors, must get used to the “agony of a sus- 
pended judgment,” must get power to make choice 
when the time comes. There are no final author- 
ities, no final statements of truth. 

But information, experience and power of 
choice will not make a good citizen. Unless in 
some form and under some name the religious 
spirit is present every added power is an added 
danger. To supply this is the function of the 
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church. Its influence should so permeate society 
that under some name or under no name, inevit- 
ably and unconsciously, home, school and society 
should impress the sense that life goes on in the 
presence of a unifying principle, essentially good, 
a power of order in the external world and a 
power of righteousness in the human soul. The 
church must in its own immediate institutions 
carry this farther, leading us on to a Father to be 
loved, and, as a corollary, to our brother to be as 
ourselves. 

The schools must give us the start with power in 
creation, well ordered information, good habits, 
decision and the sense of unity and purpose. The 
church must give us driving power, by leading us 
to know the divine Friend, by making as to ac- 
tually feel the partnership in creation with God. 
It should do for the adult what the school should 
do for the child—keep him alive and alert, supply 
that divine unrest which drives him to crea- 
tive activity. It is easy to lose the sense of God, 
immersed as we are in the details of daily living. 
Science seems to explain our cosmos in mechanical 
fashion; it hardly seems to need God at all. His- 


tory is filled with selfish conflict, with irrational 
hatreds, with ungoverned passions; is it more than 
a blind struggle for supremacy? 


Art claims the 
right to be unmoral if not immoral. What is the 
purpose of it all? Why should we strive for right- 
eousness in self or in society. Is all really vanity 
and vexation of spirit? 

The church must give us present motive, in- 
centive, purpose. It is not enough to tell us of 
God in the past. It will not do to pluck the his- 
tory of a nation out from the rest and show us God 
in it. It is not enough to show us God in the be- 
ginning. Neither will a God proved to exist by 
logical reasoning serve us;—explanations, defi- 
nitions, descriptions will not do. It must be a 
friend to whom we can turn in time of stress, 
It must be power we can turn on, as literally and 
really as when we turn on the electric current. It 
must be God in personal experience,—testable, 
provable, undeniable—like the lines of magnetic 
force flowing through this room, like the gravita- 
tion that pulls the falling stone. I do not expect to 
understand God, any more than I expect to under- 
stand magnetism; show me how He has worked, 
how He does and will work. I am interested but 
not anxious as to whether He is a person, as to 
whether He performs miracles, as to whether He 
was or was not wholly incarnate. First of all I 
want to know Him, not to know about Him. 

But what are the materials to use in this ser- 
vice? As we have said already, they should be 
the facts and experiences already most familiar 
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to the listener. It is not the business of the church 
to impart information, but to use knowledge al- 
ready acquired, to impress the reality of the di- 
vine presence in work and play, in shop, office, 
kitchen, field and factory. Which is to say, that 
its best material is that made familiar by the 
school; and conversely the school should instruct 
in that which is the best material in character 
building. It is the foundation curse of sectarian- 
ism that much of this cannot now be taught in 
our schools. We must look forward to having 
the best of the old and new Testaments taught as 
literature, just as other literature is taught; and 
Jewish history taught along with the history of 
the other peoples who have made our civilization. 
Taught as plain history and literature, with no 
special assumption as to values, it would not be 
impossible to give them a place. Such teaching 
too would be infinitely better than the formal 
reading of the Scriptures which has been and is 
such a storm centre. 

The lack in our schools, we have attempted to 
supply in our Sunday-schools. But the total un- 
fitness of the present-day church for instruction 
could not be better shown than in this amateur 
school. Few of the pupils who attend Sunday- 
schools for years have as connected an idea of 
Jewish history and characters as a child has of 


American history after a single reading of a good 


text-book. I have several times had classes of 
50 or more college freshmen choose the gypsy 
fortune teller as the modern representative of the 
Hebrew prophet. I have known an intelligent 
student after a dozen years in a large and suc- 
cessful Sunday-school to be unable to tell who 
Moses was; and another who suggested that the 
Gospel of Mark was written by Mark Antony. 
And these are typical, not exceptional, products 
of Sunday-school instruction. 

We must have proper access to the literature of 
the Old and New Testaments as well as to that of 
other great religions as a basis for religious influ- 
ence. Our Jewish friends are ahead of us here. 
In many synagogues only professional and sala- 
ried teachers are allowed, and pupils are really 
taught. Surely we must improve our Sunday- 
schools; as organized at present, they are only 
just better than nothing, and not always that; 
but the time should come when the matter of their 
instruction should come from the State, rather 
than from the church, and they should be free to 
give their attention to their real function, of 
showing God in world experience. 

But let us not fail to use the abundant mate- 
rial which is available for religious purposes. For 
this is just all history, all science, all literature. 
God is no more truly present in Jewish history 
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than in American history; he is only more pro- 
foundly felt by the Jewish historian. There can be 
a Bible in American history, if we will write it 
from the point of view of the divine presence 
and leadership. English history in terms of its 
prophets—Bede, Wicliff, Fox, and Wesley, in- 
stead of in terms of its kings—Alfred, William, 
Charles and the Georges; would be a word of 
God, if written in the spirit of the Bible of Judea. 
The mere time order of events is a stupid and false 
presentation—the wooden rehearsal, not the play 
itself. It is only the tinsel and sham of the 
circus parade, not the triumphal progress of 
God in His world. 


In the truer history represented by the Bible, 
God is at once the audience which gives to the 
play its cause for being, and, in a sense, the 
chief actor, whose purposes give it life and mean- 
ing. The divine spirit is as essential to true his- 
tory as it is to true life. With this element of 
truth the time order in history is of minor con- 


| sequence; without it, no accuracy of detail can 


make it deeply true. Without it, our efforts and 
our acts are mere meaningless struttings and 
bellowings. Our present day is immersed in its 
railroads, trolleys and ocean liners. We have tele- 
graphs and telephones and wireless messengers 
by which we send around the world the news of 
the latest scandal in high life, or details of the 
most recent murder in the slums. We compete 
in world-breaking navies for aggression on friends 
who may possibly turn hostile. We work ourselves 
into fevers of enthusiasm over Presidential elec- 
tions. Why? If we do these things as in the 
presence of God and for the love of man, they 
are all of deepest meaning and import. If they 
are the outgrowth of restless curiosity, of ambi- 
tion, of feverish excitement, they are the very 
climax of empty and noisy vanity. ‘What profit 
hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under 
the sun? One generation passeth away and an- 
other genertion cometh. Vanity of vanities—all 
is vanity.” 

The only salvation from this pessimism and 
world despair is to know God and the Christ 
whom He sends; they should be found in all sci- 
ence and in all history alike. And this applies not 
alone to history; God is as vitally present in the 
healing of the sick in America to-day as in Galilee 
of the year 27-28. He is as truly in the mastery 
of the Atlantic storm as in the storm of Genes- 
saret. The wireless message is God-carried; the 
trolley is God-driven; the loom, factory and 
threshing machine do His work—if we think so. 
It is the business of the church to make us think 
so. 
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The school is intended to build character by in- 
troducing the child to life; by holding up to him 
that which is noble and uplifting; by “inculecating 
the love of truth, justice, purity and beauty, by 
developing the hunger and thirst after righteous- 
The church must be a soul in society 
keeping open the lines of communication between 
man and the power which makes for righteous- 
ness, fighting off the narrowing and stiffening 
tendencies which do so easily beset us, setting our 
standards, defining the character the school is to 
make and exalting it from generation to*genera- 
tion. It is a union by which we are to have life, 
and to have it more abundantly. In order to do 
this, the time must come when there are no re- 
strictions, as to membership, beyond that given of 
old: “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, that ye have love for one another.” 
The church must say farewell to dogmatism, must 
yield every claim of authority, except the author- 
ity growing naturally from its character. It must 
be a school of manhood, and citizenship, which 
‘arries on the work of the school of childhood—or 
it wul die. 


ness.” 


A NEW LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY. 

Because of her activity in prison reform 
Elizabeth Fry is perhaps more widely known than 
any other woman of the Society of Friends unless 
we except Lucretia Mott, and we welcome 
Georgina King Lewis’s very interesting story of 
her life.* The volume of less than two hundred 
pages contains the following chapters: Early 
Years, The Great Change, The Public Call, 
Prisons and Prison Life, Newgate, Capital Pun- 
ishment, The Society of Friends, Cast Down but 
Comforted, In All Things Charity, Continental 
Journeys, The Throne and the Dungeon, Notable 
People, Journeyings and Sufferings, “Crossing the 
Bar,” Character, Criminals and Crime. The last 
chapter contains the author’s conclusions, drawn 
from her study of criminal conditions in connec- 
tion with the work of Elizabeth Fry. 

Elizabeth Fry’s mother was Catherine Bell, 
whose great-grandfather was Robert Barclay. A 
sentence from her diary shows her attitude 
toward religious writers: “Modern authors on 
religion and morality describe perhaps very well 
what human nature ought to be, but do they 
sufficiently point out the means of becoming so? 
Do they direct the inquirers to the still small 


*“Tife of Elizabeth Fry,’ by Georgina King Lewis. 
Headley Brothers, London, England. Through Walter 
H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, for $1.25 post- 
paid. 
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voice within?” Elizabeth’s father was John Gur- 
ney, a man of keen intellect and generous hospital- 
ity. 

In the year 1792, “after a beautiful married 
life of seventeen years,” Catherine Gurney died, 
leaving eleven children, the eldest scarcely seven- 
teen, the youngest not two years of age. She 
entrusted the care of her children to Catherine, 
the oldest daughter. 

The Gurney children did not particularly enjoy 
going to meeting, and Elizabeth was generally 
glad of any excuse for staying at home, but 
when she was seventeen she had a desire to hear 
Willam Savery, an American Friend who 
visited their meeting. He spoke for two hours 
and a half, and Elizabeth was so greatly affected 
that she wished to go again in the afternoon. 
The next morning he came to the Gurney’s to 
breakfast and prophesied the high and important 
calling Elizabeth would be led into. Soon after- 
ward Elizabeth adopted the Quaker garments 
and became a “plain friend.’”’ About this time 
she met Joseph Fry, and though not at first drawn 
toward him, she was won by the persistence of 
his love for her. For the continuation of her 


story, showing how rich may be the fruits of a 
consecrated life, we refer our readers to the book 
itself. i. L. 


JOSEPH BARCROFT. 
In connection with the election of Joseph Bar- 
croft, of Cambridge as a Fellow of the Royal So- 


| ciety, a Friend in Ireland writes: “The election 
| of a Friend to the Fellowship of the Royal Society 


is an event worthy of chronicle. This is one of 
the highest distinctions which can be won by a 
scientific man, and it is rarely the case that a man 
under forty can write the letters F.R.S. after his 
name. Joseph Barcroft is only thirty-seven years 
of age, and was one of fifteen selected out of 
nearly ninety names. 

“He is the eldest son of the late Henry Barcroft, 
of The Glen, Newry, Ireland, and was at school at 
Bootham and the Leys before entering the Uni- 
versity. He is a Fellow of King’s College, and is 
an attender with his wife (a daughter of Sir 
Robert Ball) of the Friends’ Meeting at Cam- 
bridge. His scientific distinction has been gained 
by his original researches on physiology, especial- 
ly in connection with the action of gases on the 
blood, investigations which he is at present pros- 
ecuting in Teneriffe. We may mention that his 
brother David Barcroft, M.B., has just settled 
in the southwest of London, and will become, we 
hope, an active member of the Westminster 
Monthly Meeting.” —The Friend (London). 
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IN MARYLAND AND NEW YORK. 

It was a pleasant change to visit Friends and at- 
tend meetings for a week instead of performing 
my usual duties at the Intelligencer office. Go- 
ing southward through Delaware and the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, there was a noticeable in- 
crease in the forwardness of vegetation, the dog- 
woods, apple blossoms and lilacs being in their 
prime. The landscape was beginning to look 
thirsty but the prolonged showers of the following 
week supplied all the moisture it needed to make 
the trees fairly jump into leaf. 

The Third Haven Meeting at Easton, Md., has 
lost two valued members during the past year, 
Isaac A. Barber and Matilda J. Bartlett, but the 
younger generation are coming bravely to the 
front and the general feeling is that this meeting 
still has a future. The other two meetings of 
Southern Half-Yearly Meeting, at Camden, Del., 
and Northwest Fork, Md., are very small but are 
holding their own. 

It is the custom to hold a meeting for worship 
on Fourth-day morning, before taking up the busi- 
ness of the Half-Yearly Meeting, and what is called 
a public or Youths’ meeting on the morning of the 
following day. At both of these there were mes- 
sages from Isaac Wilson and the writer. The in- 
terest shown in the business session, and the in- 
fusion of young life therein were very encourag- 
ing. 

On Fourth-day evening a Conference under the 
care of the Good Literature Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting was held at the home of Robert 
Kemp, at which there was a large attendance. 
Edith Winder, of Swarthmore College, read an in- 
spiring paper on “The Influence of the Beautiful 
in Literature and Art.” Remarks were made by 
Isaac Wilson, Dr. Davies, the Episcopal minister 
of the town, Thomas Bartlett, and others. Be- 
tween meetings all who came from a distance were 
entertained in the homes of the Friends, some of 
us managing to make calls or take meals in eight 
different homes. 

It was rather a surprise to find that this conser- 
vative old Southern town was fairly ablaze with 
woman suffrage sentiment. Men and women of 
all religious denominations and of both political 
parties had petitioned the legislature to grant 
municipal suffrage to the women who were tax 
payers, and when the petition was voted down 
women who had been hesitating became zealous 
suffragists. 

From Easton, Md., to Brooklyn, N. Y., was a 
little more than a five hours’ ride, and I reached 
the meeting house on Schermerhorn Street in good 
time for the Meeting of Ministry and Counsel in 
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the afternoon. This meeting was said to be some- 
what smaller than usual, but there was much life 
in it. There were more young Friends present 
than before the character of the meeting was 
changed. The reports from the different meetings 
in answer to the queries gave evidence that the 
members realize their responsibility. Feeling refer- 
ence was made to the loss sustained by the death 
of Phebe Anna Thorne and Isaac Sherwood. 

I spent the night with Friends in Brooklyn, and 
it was my privilege to take two walks through the 
park, Where I watched the gray squirrels and the 
black-birds come around us to eat the peanuts that 
were given them, and patted the very sociable 
sheep and lambs. Close by the Park on a hill are 
the Friends’ graveyards, a small valley separating 
the two branches. They were beautiful with their 
low stones and their quiet greenness. 

Seventh-day was as ideal as a day in June. The 
Quarterly Meeting was larger than I expected, 
there being about 150 in attendance, but I was as- 
sured that it was if anything smaller than usual. 
When the time came for the queries they were all 
read, and then reports were read from the differ- 
ent meetings, based on these queries. After hear- 
ing these one could form a better idea of the condi- 
tion of each meeting than is possible when the 
queries are answered in the usual way; on the 
other hand, there is not quite as much individual 
searching as the old way requires. The one criti- 
cism that I would make is that there was no pause 
between the reading of the reports, for words of 
inquiry or encouragement. After the summary of 
the reports was read there was a good deal of help- 
ful expression. 

At the close of the morning session lunch was 
served to all. In the afternoon there was a suf- 
frage meeting which was not quite so largely at- 
tended as the morning session, but in which much 
interest was manifested. The principal speakers 
were Mrs. Henry Villard, daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, and Mrs. Edwin E. Slosson, who 
was for thirteen years a voter in Wyoming and 
who testified that suffrage worked well there. 

To go from Brooklyn to New York through “the 
tube” is a matter of twenty minutes. I spent the 
night at the Penington and after dinner had the 
pleasure of listening to half a dozen old Swarth- 
more boys who room there, while they sang col- 
lege and other songs. On First-day morning I 
was up in plenty of time to attend the First-day 
school at ten o’clock. This consists of two classes, 
one of children and one of young men and women. 
The subject in the latter class was Hazard, or 
Gambling. After several quotations had been giv- 
en and remarks made upon this, the time was 
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spent upon some of the parables of Luke. 

There were about eighty in attendance at the 
meeting, with a decided sprinkling of young peo- 
ple and children. While this is smaller than the 
Brooklyn meeting there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in attendance this winter, owing partly to 
the greater publicity given to the meetings, and 
partly to the systematic visiting. The atmosphere 
of the assemblage was very good, the opening si- 
lence being especially impressive and helpful. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


A MAN AMONG THE SUFFRAGISTS. 


The spectator at the late National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington, without straining his men- 
tal vision, was able to see the evolution, which in 
more ways than one, has gone on in the movement 
for the enfranchisement of women. The capable 
advocates of the cause are more philosophical and 
less dogmatic than were their predecessors two 
generations ago. In dealing with democracy, and 
the rights it is supposed to confer, the claims were 
modest, and not in the least hysterical. Democracy 
was represented as a spirit, and not simply as an 
institution. It is therefore susceptible of enlarge- 
ment, only limited by capacity and foresight. 

BS * * 

The personnel of the Washington convention 
was interesting, both on its own account and by 
comparison. It is forty-three years since the 
writer, a boy some years short of his majority, 
looked in upon his first gathering of suffragists. 
Then a considerable number of extremists, both 
as regards dress and address were present. To be 
sure, that first convention was blessed with the 
gentle spirit of Lucretia Mott, in itself an offset 
for much crudity and vehemence in speech and 
conduct. But in the Washington gathering the 
personally and temperamentally unattractive wo- 
man was conspicuous by her absence. The con- 
vention was a remarkably fine looking body of wo- 
men, in the main rather fashionably begowned. 
Even Parisian taste in matters of dress could have 
found itself satisfied among the suffragists. It 
was in every respect a representative body, with 
a goodly number of women on the youthful side of 
middle-life in attendance. 

* * * 

The college woman’s concern in the movement 
received a good deal of attention. This rather 
runs over to the agitator side of the propaganda. 
Not a little attention was given to a plan of cam- 
paigning which centers itself on street meetings, 
in villages and even more considerable towns, This 
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line of work is almost entirely confined to the 
young women. It is probably the nearest general 
approach to the English suffragette movement 
which has appeared on our side of the sea. Asa 
bit of advertising, the street meeting with young 
women in the main in evidence, apparently has 
value of an advertising character, if not over-done. 
* * * 

No more striking illustration of the lack of 
moral perspective on the part of the sensational 
press could be given than the treatment of a 
feature of the first evening of the convention. 
President Taft had been very enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and was making his speech to the as- 
sembled women. He made pleasant reference to 
his advocacy of suffrage as a youthful debater, 
and then became presently doubtful as to the pos- 
sible working of “‘votes for women,” fearing that 
the worst of women would vote, while the best 
might abstain from using the ballot. In making 
a claim that undeveloped people were not fit for 
self-government, he used the word Hottentot. It 
was intended in no sense to refer to women, and 
did not. At this point possibly a dozen women, 
mostly confined to one part of the hall, and that 
not in the delegate section, hissed. The Presi- 
dent’s face flushed perceptibly and very gently he 
said: “Dear ladies, one of the essentials of self- 
government is self-control.’”’ The hissing, little as 
it was, was uncalled for and reprehensible. It was 
“flashed up,” in big hard lines the next morning, 
as the one event of the convention, while the inci- 
dent was exaggerated into a general demonstra- 
tion by the papers. 

oe * * 

The Society of Friends was, considering its 
number, largely represented in the Convention, 
and had recognition by the public appearance of 
two representatives. Friends were present from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, the District of Columbia, and probably 
other sections of the country. In proportion to 
the Society’s aggregate membership, Friends prob- 
ably were more largely represented than any other 
religious body. H. W. W. 


It is truly a pity if any of our children are de- 
prived of religious instruction through our neg- 
lect, or because the facilities at hand are not just 
what we wish them to be. Such a child is not 
given a fair chance in a world beset by tempta- 
tions for everybody. We hold the principle that 
the Sunday school exists, not for the sake of the 
Meeting, but for the sake of the children.—The 
Woodnut Visitor (of Chicago Friends.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 30. 1910. 
LESSONS OF A PREVENTABLE DISASTER. 

In the school of experience we learn to do things 
the right way because failure is the result of 
doing them in the wrong or the careless way. 
Without raising the question as to whether good 
is ever the result of evil, it goes without saying 
that flagrant evil-doing often causes a reaction 
toward the side of virtue, and that people are often 
aroused from their indifference by some sudden 
shock of horror. 

It has long been known in a general way that 
in most of our mines sufficient precautions are 
not taken for the safe-gaurding of human life; 
but as long as only a death now and then was re- 
ported there was not enough popular interest in 
the matter to secure the needed legislation on the 
subject. Then came the Cherry Mine disaster, 
with its final count of 258 dead, 168 of whom had 
families dependent upon them. Investigation 
showed that this loss of life need not have oc- 
curred had the mine been properly safeguarded 
against fire and provided with adequate means of 
egress. 

As mines are regulated by state laws the legis- 
lature of Illinois was more directly affected by 
this than the legislatures of other states. A 
special session was called and two bills presented 
by the Illinois Mining Investigation Commission 
were enacted almost without opposition. One of 
these provides protection from fire at mine bot- 
toms; the other appropriates funds to establish 
stations for rescue work and to train miners to 
render such service for themselves. This dis- 
aster also hastened the enactment of a bill creat- 
ing a commission to investigate employers’ lia- 
bility and to propose more equitable legislation 
in this direction than Illinois has yet had. 

Some very interesting work, according to The 
Survey, was also done for the school children of 
Cherry, by those who came to the help of the 
sufferers. Some of the money contributed for 
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constructive work was used to furnish a truant 
officer, and a man of experience was secured from 
Chicago. During the two weeks following the 
disaster no attempt was made to open the school. 
When it did open one-fifth of the 330 children 
enrolled failed to return, but on the second day 
only twenty-seven were missing, and on the third 
day the absentees were reduced to twelve. The 
ted Cross visitors, the visiting nurses and the 
church workers strove to stimulate the sense of 
responsibility in the mothers whose husbands had 
been killed. The school board authorized the 
truant officer to bring the children into school, 
but without legal action if possible. The an- 
nouncement that baseball would be played on the 
ice Was a drawing card for the boys. The interest 
in the games was transferred to the inside of the 
schoolroom when it was learned that one of the 
Red Cross workers was a good story teller. It 
was discovered that the children were hungry for 
stories, and books were contributed that became 
the nucleus of a permanent public school library. 
On the day that the shaft was to be unsealed, the 
girls were invited to a party and the boys were 
called together to organize an athletic association, 
and were thus kept away from the gruesome 
scene. 

A number of children twelve or thirteen years 
old were discovered who had never attended 
school, and who stayed away mainly because no 
one had ever impressed upon their parents the 
value of school for their children. Most of these 
became regular attendants. The visitors found 
that the children met them with entire frankness 
and were willing to fulfil their obligations as soon 
as they understood them. 

It is to be hoped that the St. Paul Coal Com- 
pany will furnish means, when the private con- 
tributions are exhausted, to enable the Cherry 
Board of Education “to continue this wise work 
of occupying the lives of the children in this 
dreary mining town by quickening their interest 
in both school and play.” 


It makes some things appear more clearly and 
in their true light when they are “brought home 
to us.” The workers in Laing School have had a 
battleship come home to them. The Visitor says: 

“Great arrangements are being made_ in 
Charleston looking toward the coming of the bat- 
tleship ‘South Carolina,’ April 12th. Her mis- 
sion is to receive the handsome silver service from 
the State. She will also be presented with a pal- 
metto flag from the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. There is to be a celebration of sev- 
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eral days—‘Battleship Week.’ Extensive prep- 
arations are being made for the entertainment of 
invited guests, and the crowds‘of people from all 
over the State who will come to witness the cere- 
monies. 

“And just here, the little piece in the last Intel- 
ligencer, from the ‘Poster’ of the New York 
Peace Society, comes to mind with added force. 
And we think of the fifty manual training schools 
that could be built and equipped with necessary 
tools and appliances for teaching the rudiments 
ot a trade to 75,000 young people each year from 
the cost of a battleship like the South Carolina.” 


A right concern for social improvement is 
shown in the following minute of the Friends’ As- 
sociation, Toronto: 

“This Meeting of Friends’ Association desires to 
place on record its opinion that the public libraries 
and museums of the City of Toronto, being intend- 
ed for education and recreation, should be opened 
and kept open at those hours when the workers 
can use them to the best advantage; these hours 
are not the working hours, but the hours of rest. 
Hence we suggest that the libraries and museums 
shall be opened at 12 noon until 10 p. m., instead 
of 9 a. m. to 8 p. m., as at present. We further 
suggest that they also be opened on Public Holi- 
days for a few hours, the librarians and attendants 
being allowed holidays on other days instead.” 


ENDOWMENT FOR LAING SCHOOL. 

Our hearts have been recently gladdened by the 
announcement that by the will of Susanna Yar- 
nell we are to receive a gift of five hundred dol- 
lars. This we desire to add to our Endowment 
Fund, which has not received an addition for so 
long a time that we feared it had been forgotten 
by our friends. But we are encouraged to be- 
lieve, as this dear friend who has interested her- 
self in the welfare of our school for so many 
years has borne us so well in mind, so others are 
doing the same. We wish someone might feel 
moved to add to it now, that we might have 
certainly a thousand to invest. 

This is our great need. Other schools are ask- 
ing for it, and striving for it, and like them, we 
do not see how our work can be kept up much 
longer without such permanent aid. Three hun- 
dred dollars from the Slater Fund has been a 
great help this year, but it is not promised as a 
permanent aid. So many worthy schools are clam- 
oring for aid, it is their purpose to aid them all, 
I am told, for a length of time; one or two years 
maybe. Nothing can be as reliable as an endow- 
ment fund. —Laing School Visitor. 
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ANTI-CIGARETTE WORK AND FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

“The International Sunday School Association” 
has set apart Fifth month eighth, as the day for a 
special lesson on the harmful effects of cigarettes 
and tobacco in every other form. It behooves us, 
as members of the Society of Friends, to make 
our First-day schools helpful in this educational 
work, and for us individually to do all in our 
power to save the young from the enslaving to- 
bacco habit. When one reads the numerous testi- 
monies of physicians, teachers, juvenile court 
judges, and others who have made a special study 
of the effects of tobacco upon the boy, he is con- 
vinced that its power for evil upon health and 
character is alarming. May Friends in every lo- 
cality lead in this great reform. 

PAULINE W. HOLME, 

Supt. of Anti Narcotics for Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 





WHAT LOCAL OPTION CAN DO. 

[A Friend who is an active worker for local option sends 
us this clipping: ] 

Local option, fairly enforced, 
things: 

1. It can pronounce the verdict of the country’s 
disapproval upon a ruinous and baneful traffic, 
and thus brand it with public disgrace. 

2. It can relieve the country of the sin and re- 
sponsibility of turning its children into 
drunkards by virtue of license legislation, and for 
a money consideration. 

3. It can put away all public temptations to 
drinking and drunkenness, and thus make it as 
easy as possible for all to grow up into sober and 
honorable citizenship. 

4. It can elevate law into righteousness, and 
thus make it a continual teacher and supporter of 
sobriety and justice. 

5. It can prevent respectable men from engag- 
ing in a traffic which only the sanction of the law 
makes endurable, and leave them free to enter 
fields of labor where their efforts will benefit so- 
ciety. 

6. It will kill the treating system. 

7. It will do away with the business equitably, 
as all will be prohibited from engaging in it. There 
will be no unjust sacrifice of property, as if there 
is any property in the right to sell liquor it was 
created by the State, and the State has the right 
tc resume it. 


can do seven 


sober 





When you visit a strange town and some citi- 
zen tells of its enterprises and its advantages as a 
dwelling place, you note that he never mentions 
among its attractions the saloons. 

—Keystone Citizen. 


oe 
to ekkeitesds So. 
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JOHN H. DILLINGHAM AND HARRISBURG 
FRIENDS. 

Believing that through the verbal utterances 
and writings of John H. Dillingham, the success 
of the gathering together of those interested in 
Friends’ principles in Harrisburg is largely due, 
I take pleasure in submitting the following ac- 
count of a meeting held to-day in Harrisburg, which 
if space permits, we in Harrisburg would like to 
see published. 

I might say further that our meetings here con- 
tinue to be held on First-day mornings at 10.30, 
with our monthly evening meetings on the first 
Fourth-day of each month. We have been favored 
with visits from a number of Friends from other 
cities, whose messages were of great help and en- 
couragement to us and trust many others will feel 
called to visit us from time to time, either at our 
stated meetings or at specially appointed times 
that could be arranged to suit the convenience of 
visiting Ministers. W. G. HEACOCK. 


Harrisburg Friends have suffered through the 
death of John H. Dillingham, the loss of a dear 
Friend, whose interest was with them at all times, 
from the dedication of the State Capital a few 
years ago to his more recent visits to the little 
meeting of Friends who weekly gather together to 
worship in quietness and the Living Silence ac- 
cording to the principle of early Friends. 

Following the regular morning hour for wor- 
ship at their meeting rooms, 119 S. Second Street, 
the Friends devoted a very profitable half hour on 
First-day, Fourth month 3rd, 1910, to the reading 
of various articles which have been printed in 
The Friend and Friends’ Intelligencer of recent 
date, referring to the life and passing away of 
John H. Dillingham. Owing to the very great 
interest that he always displayed towards the 
meeting as a body and the aims of the meeting 
for a greater fellowship and unity of its members, 
many present felt free to speak. 


George M. Chambers read the editorial appear- 
ing in The Friend of Third month 24th, 1910, and 
also referred to the many messages that were 
given at the Twelfth Street Meeting House where 
he attended the funeral service on the 18th in- 
stant, laying special stress on the words of Joseph 


Elkinton at that time. Rhoda Satterthwaite 
Chambers read the article which appeared in The 
Friend of Third month 31st, by A. Yarnall, en- 
titled, “A Tribute to a Faithful Teacher.” Howard 
Eves read the article entitled, “John H. Dilling- 
ham,” by the editor of Friends’ Intelligencer. In 


the latter article the words referring to our Har- 
risburg meeting were heard with more than friend- 
ly interest, and were gratifying indeed from 
the fact that he realized that his efforts were not 
only appreciated but were apparently bearing rich 
fruit, even outside of Harrisburg. Martha M. 
Bishop, a minister of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
referred to the help and encouragement so cheer- 
fully given to her and others by John H. Dilling- 
ham on the occasion of his frequent visits to Bal- 
timore. Furman L. Mulford, Walter G. Heacock 
and others spoke feelingly of the personal side of 
John H. Dillingham’s busy life and referred also 
to his several visits to Harrisburg during the past 
two years, at one time speaking to a public meet- 
ing at the Board of Trade Rooms, and on two oc- 
casions at our regular meeting rooms; on each 
occasion many strangers were present and his 
fearless yet kindly utterances were gratefully 
listened to, by Friends and strangers. 

The contents of a letter received by Walter G. 
Heacock but one week previous to his passing 
away, requesting a suggestion as to a suitable date 
“before Yearly Meeting” for another visit to Har- 
risburg Friends, was also read, which alas could 
only be answered in Spirit, and Truth and Loving 
Memory for one whose unselfish devotion and un- 
tiring efforts were freely given to the least of us, 
and it seemed that at this time, while realizing 
that John H. Dillingham had been taken out of a 
busy life to a Greater Reward, this meeting could 
no more fully follow out his wishes than by silent- 
ly waiting a few more minutes before going to our 
respective homes. 


RACHEL BROTHERTON VAIL AND JAMES 
W. BROTHERTON. 


Rachel Brotherton Vail, who died Second month 
26th, and James W. Brotherton, who passed away 
Fourth month 10th, near Dover, N. J., were daugh- 
ter and son of Richard and Mary Brotherton and 
descendants of Benjamin Lundy. 

Rachel lived and died in the old Brotherton 
home in which she was born. In 1848 she was 
married to John Elwood Vail, who passed away in 
1896, seven years after the death of their only 
child, William B. Vail, a young man of great 
promise. 

Although for six years past confined to her bed. 
unable te move more than her hands, her mind 
and memory remained clear and bright to the 
last. Her bed stood in a sunny alcove, but the 
spot was not more bright and sunny than the 
presence that filled it. No one was permitted to 
be depressed by her condition; indeed so bright 
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and entertaining was she one almost forgot her 
infirmities. Prior to her affliction she had led a 
very active and useful life. 

Although much alone, she took the keenest de- 
iight in the visits of her friends, and looked for- 
ward eagerly to the daily visits of her brother or 
members of his family from their nearby home. 
After several weeks of suffering at the last, her 
gentle spirit was released from its bondage. This 
severing of the close tie between the brother and 
sister was a shock from which he, already feeble, 
could not rally sufficiently to resist pneumonia 
which followed an attack of the grip. He was a 
man whose sterling qualities were recognized and 
appreciated in the community in which his life 
had been passed. His wife, a daughter and two 
sons survive him. 

Rachel B. Vail and James W. Brotherton were 
birthright members of the old Randolph Meeting, 
but when that meeting was discontinued, about 
fifty years ago, they, with a few other members, 
since deceased, were transferred to the Rahway 
and Plainfield Meeting. Although removed from 


their religious home and Friendly associations, 
they retained a keen interest in the affairs of the 
Society and in its principles. 


M. F. V. 


HARRISBURG FRIENDS. 

On Fourth-day, Fourth month sixth, the Annual 
Meeting of Harrisburg Friends was held in the 
room, 119 South Second Street. The nominating 
and auditing committee, named the previous 
month, reported the Treasurer’s account correct 
with rent paid to date, and $11.00 in the treasury. 
They recommended that the Secretary hereafter be 
known as Clerk, as being more in accord with 
Friends’ usage. 

The names of Furman L. Mulford for Clerk; 
Howard E. Eves for Treasurer; Walter G. Hea- 
cock, Louisa W. Strode, and Edith E. Mulford for 
Program Committee; and Rhoda S. Chambers, Al- 
fred F. Satterthwait, Dr. Julia C. Loos, Walter G. 
Heacock, Abbie M. Heacock, Cora I. Eves, Anna 
E. Smallwood, and William Stapler for the Fellow- 
ship Committee, were brought forward and con- 
curred in by the meeting. 

The receipt of a box of books from the Friends 
of Fourth and Arch Streets Yearly Meeting was 
reported, and thanks and appreciation for the 
same were expressed by the meeting. 

The literary program consisted of selections 
from records of the meeting held at Fourth and 
Arch Streets to discuss how the interest in our 
meetings may be increased. The selections were 
taken from the Westonian. 


On Second month 20th, Hannah P. Morris, of 
Olney, attended our First-day Meeting. On Third 
month second, Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, On- 
tario, attended our monthly evening meeting. This 
was opened by a religious meeting. On Third 
month 13th, Susan B. Kite, of Germantown, and 
Mary P. Nicholson, of Haverford, were with us. 

Our little meeting is grateful to all the visiting 
Friends for their coming to us and for the help 
and encouragement their coming brings. 

On First month 16th, a number of Friends in- 
terested in forming a Bible Class met before meet- 
ing. After a half hour’s discussion it was decided 
to hold a class for a half hour after meeting with 
a ten minute intermission for social greetings. On 
First month 23rd it was decided to first take up 
the study of Friends’ Principles. This was done 
by comparing the Disciplines of the various Year- 
ly Meetings and any other sources of information 
on the topics: 

“Silent Meetings,” led by Walter G. Heacock. 

“The Ministry,’ led by Geo. R. Chambers. 

“Dress and Deportment,” led by Rhoda §8. 
Chambers. 

“Music,” led by Louisa W. Strode. 

“Business Meetings,” led by Martha W. Bishop. 

On Fourth month third the time was given to a 
memorial meeting in memory of John Dillingham. 

On Fourth month 17th a study of the “Life of 
Christ” will begin. 

The average attendance at our First-day meet- 
ings since beginning to hold them every First-day 
has been fifteen. F. L. MULFORD, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT 
SWARTHMORE. 

The Association of Friends’ Schools is invited 
to hold a conference at Swarthmore College, Sev- 


enth-day, Fifth month 7th. 


PROGRAM. 

First Session 10.30 a. m.—Round Table Confer- 
ence as announced below. Subjects will be pre- 
sented by assigned speakers; or, in case no speak- 
ers are assigned, briefly by the chairman of the 
round table. In either case it is hoped that there 
will be general participation in an informal discus- 
son of the subjects. 

The Conferences will be held as follows: 

(a) Biology and Physical Training. Room 20, 
second floor, Parrish Hall, center. M. Elizabeth 
Bates, chairman. 1. In the education of students 
in its broadest sense what should athletics con- 
tribute? Discussion opened by Assistant Profes- 
sor Edwin Fauver. 2. Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation in secondary schools for girls: The present 
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status and the possibilities. 3. The value of Biol- 
ogy in secondary schools. Discussion opened by 
Samuel C. Palmer, Acting Assistant Professor 
of Biology and Geology. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to principals of schools to take part in these 
discussions. 

(b) Chemistry and Physics. The Library of 
the Hall of Chemistry, second floor. Professor 
George A. Hoadley, chairman. General subject— 
The Co-ordination of the Sciences in School and 
College. The following papers will be presented: 
1. “Physics and Chemistry in School—As One 
School Sees It,’ William S. Pike, Friends’ School 
Baltimore. 2. “What the Preparatory School Can, 
and What It Cannot Do in the Realm of Science 
Teaching,’ Arthur C. Smedley, George School. 
3. A discussion will be given by Daniel E. Owen, 
of the William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
of the Purposes and Methods of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 4. General discussion 
opened by Guy W. Chipman, of the Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia. 

(c) English and Public Speaking. Room 22, 
second floor, Parrish Hall, center. Professor Paul 
M. Pearson, chairman. No papers will be present- 
ed. The purpose of this round table is to elicit 
general discussion; it is hoped therefore that as 
many as possible will come prepared to speak 
vriefly on at least one of the topics suggested. 1. 
What method will get the best result in teaching 
pupils to read aloud expressively? 2. Problems 
in the teaching of composition and rhetoric. (a) 
The amount of actual writing that should be re- 
quired. (b) Relative importance of short and long 
themes. (c) Correction of themes—in what it 
should consist. (d) Subject matter for themes. 
(e) The part which attention to sentence structure 
should have in the study of rhetoric. 

(d@) French and German. Room 148, first floor, 
Parrish Hall, east. Professor Isabelle Bronk, 
chairman. 1 To what extent should the “natural 
method” of teaching the foreign modern lan- 
guages prevail in school and college work? At 
what point can translation into the mother tongue 
be abolished? Discussion led by Dr. Clara Price 
Newport. 2. The cultural and the practical 
aspects of German and French study. Discussion 
led by Professor A. L. V. de Chateauneuf, of 
Northeast Manual Training High School, Phila- 
delphia. 3. Some problems of the teacher of Ger- 
man and French. 

(e) Greek and Latin. Room 139, first floor, 
Parrish Hall, west, Dean H. J. Meeteer, chairman. 
1. The importance of Greek as a high school elec- 
tive for students who intend to major in English 
or Latin, Sarah Hall Stirling, Friends’ Central 


School, Philadelphia; Arthur W. Howes, Central 
High School, Philadelphia. 2. The value of uni- 
form college entrance requirements in Latin, Mary 
A. Davies, Swarthmore Preparatory School; Lizzie 
S. James, West Chester Normal School. 3. The 
importance, from a pedagogic standpoint, of ad- 
vanced work in their own subject, to teachers of 
Classics in the preparatory school. 4. Ought there 
not to be some systematic instruction in Roman 
life and institutions in the preparatory school? 

(f) History and Civics. Room 31, third floor, 
Parrish Hall, center. Professor Jesse H. Holmes, 
chairman. 1. Teaching for citizenship. 

(g) Mathematics. Room 116, first floor, Par- 
rish Hall, east. Professor John A. Miller, chair- 
man. 1. The teaching of Geometry in the second- 
ary schools, Professor Isaac J. Schwatt, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 2. Some difficulties in the 
teaching of Geometry, Professor W. E. Barrett, 
Frends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 3. Two new 
texts, Herman Pritchard, Bound Brook, N. J.; 
Harriet White Sheppard, Swarthmore. 

Luncheon—1.00 p. m., College dining room, first 
floor, Parrish Hall, center. 

Second Session, 2.00 p. m.—Collection Hall, sec- 
ond floor, Parrish Hall. Address, Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, Professor of the History of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University,New York. 
Editor-in-Chief of A Cyclopedia of Education. 
Subject: “Democracy and the Liberal Education.” 

Lacrosse game on Whittier Field 3.30 p. m., Le- 
high University vs. Swarthmore College. 

The members of the Conference will be the 
guests of the College at luncheon in the College 
dining room and the guests of the Swarthmore Col- 
lege Athletic Association at the lacrosse game on 
Whittier Field. 

Time of trains: Leave Broad Street Station 
for Swarthmore, 8.20 and 9.50 a. m.; leave Swarth- 
more for Phliadelphia, 3.50, 5.09 and 6.07 p. m. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

OXFoRD, PA.—The Y. F. A. of April 16, was 
opened by the President’s reading the 54th Psalm. 
Blanche Walton read a paper prepared by Laura 
Reynolds on The Life and Ministry of Elizabeth 
Fry. 

Her work in Prison was given by Ella Thomas. 
Very interesting papers were read by Sarah 
Coates on, Do Our Prisons Need Reforming? and 
by Charlotte Way on Judge Lindsey of Denver. 
Philena Thomas also added some _ interesting 
facts. Isaac Walton gave a talk about the 
Juvenile Courts. Sarah Coates and Ella Thomas 
also gave short talks on the subject. We were 
then favored with a reading, “The Two Eliza- 
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beths” by Ethel Mason and Sophia Reynolds. 
Current Events were given by Dr. Kirk. 

Granville Coates gave a short talk on the 
strike in Philadelphia. The President then 
called a meeting of the Executive Committee to 
be held after the meeting. 

Adjourned to April 30, at 8 o’clock. 

MARY E. POWLEY. 


BIRTHS. 


KINKEAD.—At Paterson, N. J., Fourth month four- 
teenth, 1910, to William Lloyd and Amy Thorn Kinkead, a 
daughter, who is named Hilda. 


STRAUGHN.—On Fourth month 20th, 1910, to Wil- 
liam Ringgold and Dorothy Lloyd Straughn, of Millers- 
ville, Pa., a son, who is named John Lloyd. 


HIRES.—In Salem, N. J., Third month 18th, 1910, to 
Nathaniel S. and Mary Morris Hires, a daughter, named 
Mary Stretch Hires. 


MARRIAGES. 


SPENCER—REYNOLDS.—On Fourth month 19th, 
1910, at the home of Priscilla R. Pickering, Oxford, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., under the care of Nottingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Aaron P. Spencer, of Third ande Edward 
Streets, Chester, Pa., and Mary L. Reynolds, formerly of 
Oxford, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


HOLLOWA Y.—On Third month 23rd, 1910, at the home 
of her son, Ephraim, in Wabash, Ind., Abigail Copeland, 
wife of the late Jesse Holloway, of Lincolnville, Ind., 
where she was buried, aged nearly 82 years. 

Abigail Holloway, daughter of Ephraim and Leah Cope- 
land, was born in Henry Co., Ind., Ninth month 10th, 
1828. She was united in marriage to Jesse Holloway, 
Fifth month 9th, 1851. To this union were born seven 
children, two of whom, with the father, preceded her 
to the better land. 

She had a birthright membership with the Society of 
Friends, and early in life took upon herself the respon- 
sibility of a Christian life, and was faithful in her religious 
duties as long as able to attend thereto. 

She leaves to mourn her loss three sons, two daughters, 
one sister and two brothers, a number of grand and 
great grand-children, host of relatives and 
friends. She was ever ready and willing to help in all 
times of need, and it may well be said, “She hath done 
what she could.” She was ready and waiting when the 
master called and we hopefully say, “All is well.” 

For many years she was a faithful member and a valued 
elder of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. 


SMITH.—Frances G. Smith, youngest daughter of 
Joseph and Phebe Earle Gibbons, late of Lancaster Co., 
Pa., died at Ouray, Col., on Fifth-day, Fourth month 14th, 
1910. She was the grand-daughter of Daniel and Hannah 
(Wierman) Gibbons and of Thomas and Mary (Hussey) 
Earle. She was born Eleventh month 21st, 1852. 

WALKER.—Maria Walker, niece of Sarah and Frank- 


lin Doughten, Fourth month 10th, 1910; burial at cemetery 
in Lumberton, N. J. 


besides a 


WILLIAMSON.—In Madison, Wisconsin, Fourth 
month 20th, 1910, Caroline C., wife of B. F. Williamson, 
aged 73 years. Interment in Blooming Grove Cemetery. 

The Wisconsin State Journal says of her: “Caroline 
Carpenter Williamson was born March 22, 1837, in Pur- 
chase, Westchester county, N. Y. She was the second 
daughter of James and Mary Haviland Carpenter. She 
had one sister, Hannah C. Keeler, and two brothers, James 
and Solomon Carpenter, all deceased. She was a birth- 
right member of the Religious Society of Friends, being a 
member of the Purchase meeting until her marriage with 
Benjamin F. Williamson. He was a son of William and 
Sarah C. Williamson, of Westchester county, N. Y. After 
their marriage they lived in New York City. She placed 
her membership in the New York Meeting, where it still 
remains. Three children were born to them, while in 
New York City. The eldest, Mary C., wife of Pliny F. 
Pearson, formerly of Madison, and Franklin J., now de- 
ceased; and Sarah C., who has been with them in their 
declining years. In 1863, the family bought a farm five 
miles from Madison, and lived there for forty years. Here 
there were six children born to them: Carrie E., wife of 
Dr. J. F. Gill of this city; William, a farmer near Madi- 
son; Annie and Robert, who died in childhood; Lucy B., 
wife of Arthur W. Sykes, now of Manderson, Wyoming, 
and Benjamin H., who died at Thermopolis, Wyoming. In 
1906 Mr. and Mrs. Williamson invested in property at Park 
Place, Madison, where they have since made their home.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In the newspaper reports of the proceedings of the Year- 


ly Meeting of Friends held last week at Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, the following are the summaries of the educational 
reports which had been forwarded by the several Quar- 
From these the meeting learned that there 
are 666 children between the ages of 5 and 20 years. Of 


terly Meetings. 


these 217 are being educated at Preparative Meeting 
Schools; 164 are at Westtown Boarding School, 34 are at 
other Friends’ schools, 14 are at Friends’ colleges, 90 are 
at public schools, 67 are at other schools not under the 
eare of Friends and 80 are either through their education 
or are not attending school. There are also 32 young men 
and women over 20 years of age who are attending col- 
lege, making a total in colleges or technical schools of 43. 


The first sky-scraper in Charleston [S. C.] is in process 
of erection. It is to be located on Broad Street, a promi- 
nent business location, and is to be eight stories high. 
This is a great curiosity to those who have never been 
outside of Charleston. Crowds of spectators line the 
street in that vicinity at all hours of the day, eagerly 
watching the progress of the building. 

Laing School Visitor. 


“We have the promise of a library for our school,” says 
the Laing School Visitor, “and are looking for the arrival 
of the books every day. We have been saving such books 
as we have thought suitable that have been sent us from 
time to time. This, we trust, will meet a great need, as 
the young people are continually asking for reading mat- 
ter, and we have so little that is interesting and suitable.” 

At the meeting of the sub-committee on Colored People 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, 
held Fourth month 23rd, an unusual degree of interest 
was manifested. 
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The various branches of work in which our Friends are 
helpers were received, and small appropriations of money 
were made to the Spring Street Settlement, the Laing 
School Visitor, the Schofield School Bulletin, summer out- 
ing of Starr Centre, visiting nurse and the Downingtown 
school. 

This committee will share with the Peace Society the 
Fifth-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, when the meet- 
ing will be addressed at 7.45 sharp, by Rev. William A. 
Creditt, President of Downingtown Industrial School. 

This school is conducted on the plan of Booker Wash- 
ington’s and is the “Tuskegee of the North.” It more es- 
pecially appeals to our notice from the fact that the land 
was bought by the generous gift of $10,000 from John S. 
Trower, and the buildings have been erected by the colored 
helpers. The hall bearing the historic name of “Pennsyl- 
vania Hall” is built of stones gathered on the land by the 
boys and plaster made from sand brought from the Brandy- 
wine creek. SUSANNA M. GASKILL. 





N. S. Brosius, who has recently moved from Alliance, 
Ohio, to Butler, Ind., writes us that he is in his 87th year, 
and still has “a desire and an abiding hope to live to see 
the day, early in this twentieth century, when the great 
mass of humanity peopling this world of ours will throw 
off the heathenish nightmare dream of a vengeance-tak- 
ing God, and be united in the belief of one God (Nature) 
and Father of us all, who is in all and above all.” 





Charles Alexander, for several years a teacher in differ- 
ent colored schools and at present editing a paper at 631 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, gave the entertainment at a 
meeting of the Swarthmore Fireside on Fourth-day eve- 
ning, Fourth month 20th. The subject was his lecture on 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, in which he worked in very 
cleverly several of the poet’s best poems. Mr. Alexander 
by his analysis of Dunbar’s character and writings showed 
himself to be a critic of marked ability, while his reading 
of the poems selected would be hard to excel. Everyone 
present enjoyed the occasion fully and went away feeling 
they had been granted a treat. 





The little group of Friends in Joliet, Ill., met on Third 
month 21st around the festive board of the Business Wo- 
man’s club, where after a good supper they listened to an 
address by a Swarthmore Graduate, Superintendent F. G. 
Blair, of the State Department of Education. The speaker 
was introduced by H. S. Crosbie, and as reported in the 
Joliet Daily News, he said that during his training at 
Swarthmore he had been impressed with the spirit of the 
Quakers manifested in their delightful social life. “The 
women were fully equal to the men and just as able to 
speak out in meeting. They were for generations accus- 
tomed to thinking and deciding matters of educational and 
social interest for themselves, and were not afraid to say 
right out what they thought.” Next in importance to 
right conditions in the home, he said, was the wise selec- 
tion of teachers, and as the women of Illinois may vote 
for members of the school boards who select the teachers, 
it is in their power to exert important influence on the 
future of the state. 


At the Concord Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on Second-day, the 25th, there were several who 
questioned the wisdom of that part of the query that asks 
whether ministers “are sound in word and doctrine.” It 


seemed to them that this savors too much of an attempt 
to have a creed. If the query means, Do ministers mind 
the Light and speak the truth as it is given them to see 
the truth, why not put it in that way? There was also 
a desire expressed that messages in meeting be given in 
simple every-day language, and that the central thought 
be not buried under a multiplicity of words. 


A MEETING OF YOUNG FRIENDS. 

As a result of the same desire that caused the forming 
of the Young People’s devotional meeting in Swarthmore, 
it has been decided to hold a. gathering of Young Friends 
during Yearly Meeting week. The purpose of this meeting 
is to bring the younger members of the Society together 
in religious worship, so that they may more fully realize 
their individual responsibility as Friends and feel that 
they have a definite active place to fill in the Society. It 
will be a meeting of, by and for young Friends and Friend- 
ly people. For this purpose it has been deemed advisable 
to ask only those that are between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five. The meeting will be held on First-day, 
Fifth month &th, at 4 o’clock, in the Cherry Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia. 








GENERAL CONFERENCE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The General Conference of Friends’ Associations of the 
several Yearly Meetings will hold the spring session at the 
time of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Second-day, the 9th, 
at 7.30 p. m., in Race Street Meeting House. 

Horace M. Lippincott, of Germantown, PHiladelphia, will 
open the discussion with an address on “Friends of the 
Earlier Time and Friends of To-day—Are we doing the 
Work of Our Time as they did Theirs.” Alice Paul of 
Moorestown, N. J., will speak on the same subject. Others 
will follow and there will be a general discussion. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL EVENING PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 

Fourth-day evening, the 11th of Fifth month, will be 
devoted, as usual during the week of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, to First-day school interests. The exercises will 
consist in the presentation of six Friendly topics in six 
introductory talks, all of which are to be from the stand- 
point of definiteness. It is hoped that the presentation 
and subsequent discussion may help to fix in our minds 
in a definite manner some of the topics which it is the 
aim of our First-day schools to teach. The papers will 
all be brief with the object of stimulating active discussion 
and it is earnestly hoped that there may be a large at- 
tendance. 

The topics and those who will present them are as fol- 
lows: The Inner Light, Arthur E. Bye; Plainness (dress, 
speech and apparel), Emily S. Cooper; Discipline, Walker 
E. Linvill; Belief (active vs. passive), Hannah Clothier 
Hull; Loyalty (enlarged phase of responsibility), J. Rus- 
sell Smith; Free Gospel Ministry, Mary A. Gilby. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On Second-day evening, Fourth month 18th, a regular 
meeting of the Eunomian Literary Society was held. The 
literary program consisted of discussions of the Pinchot- 
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Ballinger controversy. James Monaghan began with a 


presentation of Ballinger’s point of view, which is not as | 
George Fussell then dis- | 
Then a brief sum- | 


easy to find as it might seem. 
cussed Pinchot’s attitude in the affair. 
mary was given by Alister Jones, who threw light on the 
whole subject by showing Alaska’s point of view. The 
meeting adjourned after a brief discussion by other mem- 
bers of the society. 


Fourth-day afternoon, the thirteenth, the College base- 
ball team played Delaware College on Whittier field. 
For the first few innings things looked very bad for the 
home team, Delaware leading by three runs. But in the 
sixth inning the home team took a degided brace. John 
Johnson and Fred Gieg both made home runs; Wickham 
brought in a run by clever base running. The score at 
the end of the game was 9-5 in Swarthmore’s favor. 

On Seventh-day, the sixteenth, the team met the strong 


Pennsylvania team on Franklin field. The game was ex- 


citing from start to finish, The Red and Blue team had | 
victory and regarded the game as a prac- | 


expected an easy 


tice game, but it proved otherwise. Until the last inning 


Penn only led by one run, the score being 3-2; then they | 


scored two more runs, winning by the score of 5-2. 


The lacrosse team played its first game on Seventh-day 
with the Mt. Washington team of Baltimore. 
of the first half the score was 5-0 in favor of Mt. Wash- 
ington. The visitors were not able to overtake this lead 
but pulled up wonderfully in the second half, losing by 
the close score of 5-4. 

Last Sixth and Seventh-days a convention of Public 
Speaking Teachers was held at Swarthmore. Letters had 
been sent around to these teachers by Professor Pearson 
and they met with a hearty response. The convention 
was well attended and many important addresses were 
given. This organization met “a long-felt need, for 
instructors in public speaking continually feel the lack of 
proper standards in the teaching of their subjects.” We 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


Pure..- 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the Bible-class Room of the Y. W. C. 
A., 59 Chatham St., every First-day 
at 1l1a.m. Adult School before meet- 
ing. 

—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Rogers Palmer, 723 Clifton 
Ave., at 3.30 p. m., for a study of the 
life of Paul, followed by devotional 
exercises, 


At the close 


| 





congratulate ourselves that the man who took the initia- 
tive in this movement is a member of our faculty. 


On First-day, Fourth month seventeenth, Dr. Schaeffer 
spoke in meeting. He delivered one of the most beautiful 
sermons that has ever been spoken here. The following 
First-day, T. Morris Hardy, one of the Civil War veterans 
and also the first teacher that Dr. Swain had, said a few 
words. We were again favored by having with us La 
Vergne Gardner, who spoke in his customary impressive 
manner. 

First-day evening the students’ meeting 
home of Mrs. Hull. Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
esting and helpful talks. 


was held at the 
Gardner gave inter- 


Second-day, Fourth month twenty-first, the debating 
team went to State College to debate the question of Re- 
striction of Immigration. 
Gurdon B. Jones, 
Willets. 


The team was composed of 
Raymond K. Denworth and Joseph H. 
The judges decided in favor of State College. 


On Fourth-day, the lacrosse team played its first home 
game on Whittier field against Harvard. The game started 
with a rush, Swarthmore getting a lead which Harvard 
was unable to overtake throughout the game. The final 
score was 12-7. On Seventh-day the team played the In- 
dians at Carlisle. The speed of the Indians was remark- 
able, but by excellent team work the visitors succeeded 
in winning by the score of 5-3. 


The base ball team went to New York the same day to 
play Pratt Institute. Tarble was again pitching in fine 
form, allowing only one hit. A large number of Swarth- 
more’s Alumni living around New York were on the side 
lines and cheered the team on to victory. Score, 4-0. Also 
the fourth annual track meet was held with Lafayette, 
on Whittier field. Bradford ran the 440-yard dash in 50 4-5 
seconds and established a new record in the half-mile. 
Though Lafayette won by a few points, Coach Palmer was 
very much pleased with his men’s work. W. L. J., ’10. 


Absolutely Lat. 


Baking Powder 
improves the flavor 
and adds to tho 
4) healthfulness 
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FOURTH MO. 29TH (6TH-DAY). YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION Liberty St., C. R. R. of N. J., 2 p. m.; 
—Thornbury, Pa., Friends’ Associa- r 9 a.m., in time for First-day school, 

tion, at the home of Ellen and Wil- APARTMENTS or 10 a. m., in time for meeting. 


mer Cheyney. 

FOURTH MO. 30TH 

—Scipio Quarterly 
Scipio, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 

—Phila. Quarterly Meeting at Race 
St., at 1 p. m. 

—QOxford, Pa., Young Friends’ 
sociation at 8 p. m. 

FIFTH MONTH 1ST (1ST-DAY). 


(7TH-DAY). 
Meeting at 


As- 


—At Chichester Meeting House, 
Delaware Co., Pa., a circular meeting 
at 3 p. m., under care of Concord 


Quarterly Meeting. Train (B. & O.), 
from 24th and Chestnut Sts., Phila., 
at 2.30 p. m., starts at 2.50, will stop 
at cross road near the meeting house. 
Tickets to Boothwyn Station. 

At Bristol, Pa., Joseph S. Wal- 
ton will attend meeting at 11 a. m. 
and address a Philanthropic Confer- 
ence in the meeting house at 3.30 p. m. 
Subject, Temperance. 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Annie Gnf- 
fin, 39 South Lexington Ave., at 11 
a. m. 

—Isaac Wilson expects to attend 
meeting at Valley, Chester Co., 
at 10 a. m. 


Pa., 


—Brooklyn Meeting, 
horn St., at 11 a. m 
pects to attend. 


110 Schermer- 
, Joel Borton ex- 


—Byberry Friends’ Asociation, at 
the meeting house, afternoon, “In- 
dustries of Philadelphia.” The first 
of a series of meetings on Philadelphia. 

FIFTH MONTH 2D (2D-DAY). 

-Nine Partners Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

FIFTH MONTH 38RD (3RD-DAY). 
Chesterfield Monthly 
held at Trenton, at 2.30 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH 5TH (5TH-DAY) 

—Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half 
Yearly Meeting at Manasquan, N. J. 

Abington 
Horsham, Pa. 
FIFTH MONTH 7TH (7TH-DAY). 
-Farmington Half Yearly Meeting 
at Orchard Park, N. Y. 
FIFTH MONTH 8TH (1ST-DAY). 
New York Meeting at 221 E. 15th 
St., La Vergne F. 
attend. 


Quarterly Meeting at 


Gardner expects to 


—New Garden, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of Sara Lam- 
born. 

—Young Friends’ Association of 
New York and Brooklyn will be held 
at Plainfield, N. J..3 p.m. Paper by 


Henry M. Haviland. Train leaves 








Meeting | 





W. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


Stenographe 


Morgan Bunting. 


B. COCK 
svaauan Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cook in 
Comfort 


Young People’s devotional meeting 
under care of the Swarthmore Young 
People’s Meeting, at Cherry Street 
Meeting House at 4 p.m. All between 
15 and 25 cordially invited. 

FIFTH MONTH 9TH (2ND-DAY) 

—Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at 
Race St., Phila. 

—In the evening, at Race St., Con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations. 
FIFTH MONTH 10TH (3RD-DAY). 

—Centenary of Theodore Parker, 
under care of National Conference of 
Religious Liberals, at First Unitarian 
Church, Phila. See last week’s issue 
for program. 

FIFTH MONTH 11TH (4TH-DAY). 

—First-day school evening of Phila. 
Yearly Meeting Week, at Race St. 
See program in another column. 


You no longer need wear your- 
self out with the weakening 
heat of an intensely hot kitch- 
en. You can cook in comfort. 


Here is a stove that gives no outside heat. All its heat 
is concentrated at the burners. An intense blue flame (hotter than 


either white or red) is thrown upwards but not around. 


All the 


heat is utilized in cooking — none in outside heating. 





New Perfection 


wicK BLUE FLAM E® 


Oil Cook-stove 





entirely removes the discomfort of cooking. Apply a match and 


immediately the stove is ready. 


Instantly an intense heat is pro- 


jected upwards against the pot, pan, kettle or boiler, and yet there 
is no surrounding heat— no smell— no smoke. 










Cautionary Note: Be sure 
you get this stove—see 
that the name-plate 
reads “New Perfection.” 


Why? Because The New Perfection 
Oil Cook-Stove is scientifically and 
practically perfect. You cannot use 
too much wick —it is automatically 
controlled. You get the maximum heat 
—no smoke. The burneris simple. One 
wipe with a cloth cleans it —conse- 
quently there is no smell. 

The New Perfection O:1 Cook-Stove 
is wonderful for year-round use, but 
especially in summer. Its heat oper- 
ates upward to pan, pot, or kettle, but 
not beyond or around. It is useless 
for heating a room, 

It has a Cabinet Top with shelf 
for keeping plates and food hot. 

It has long turquoise-blue enamel 
chimneys. The nickel finish, with the 
bright blue of the chimneys, makes 
the stove ornamental and attractive. 
Made with 1, 2 and 3 burners; the 2 
and 3-burner stoves can be had with 


or wi ithout Cabinet. 


very dealer everywhere; if not at yours, write 
for Descri puive Ci reular to the nearestagency of ue 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


(Incorporated) 








